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EVERY ONE TO HIS TASTE 



A PROPOSITION is made to devote a section of the Art 
■**- Department at the Chicago World's Fair exclusively to early 
American portraiture. Certainly, if this is not done, the develop- 
ment of American art will not be properly traceable at the great 
show, for the only real art we had previous to the last generation 
was that of the portraitist. The ambitious and academical com- 
positions of Trumbull, West, Copley, Allston, Vanderlyn, Rem- 
brandt Peale, Morse, Fulton, and the rest, can only be regarded 
now as tentative efforts at that species of high art by which, with 
the assistance of his own vanity, B. R. Haydon ruined himself in 
England. But the painters of the time made an excellent record 
for themselves in portraiture, and apart from its historical interest 
a collection of early American portraits would form a group 
worthy of and certain to receive respectful consideration. 

* * * 

The clumsy portraits of Symbert, Feke, Pratt and Bembridge 
have each a certain attraction in the illustration they afford of the 
struggling development of art on the Western Continent. When 
we come to Copley and West we come to men of original talent 
and ability intelligently directed according to the facilities of their 
time. The artistic qualities of Stuart and of Trumbull are beyond 
dispute, but they always assert themselves most forcibly in their 
portraits. Charles Wilson Peale, Wright and Dunlap represent a 
respectable mediocrity in the art of their period, and an extremely 
interesting group is formed by Henry Inman, Jarvis, Waldo, 
Harding, Jewett, Ames, and a score more who nourished, or, at 
least, existed, previous to the fifties. The miniatures of Malbone 
and of Staigg, the crayons of Seth W. Cheney and the portraits of 
Elliotfc possess each an individual character. It should not be 
difficult to assemble a collection of examples of these and others, 
and the game would be well worth the candle. The portraiture 
of the current schools is certain to be strongly represented in the 
American department, and the contrast between the methods of 
the past and the present would possess a distinct educational 

value. 

■ * » * 

Since those works of J. F. Millet, which represent him in the 
fruition of his style, have become gradually absorbed into col- 
lections until they have become rare in the market, a trade has 
sprung up in his earlier productions. Previous to his final settle- 
ment in Paris and Barbizon, Millet painted a great many pictures, 
which went into provincial hands at provincial prices. Some of 
these are excellent works. They are distinct in color and treat- 
ment from his later pictures, and do not represent him in the 

~sense that an artist must stand or fall by his most characteristic 
work, but they possess an intrinsic value, as all the work of a 
painter of genius must. Latterly a suspiciously numerous crop of 
these " early examples " has appeared both in Europe and this 
country, and no one was particularly surprised the other day when 

••a regular Millet mill was discovered at Cherbourg, one of the 
towns where he had his studio and painted before he found his 
culminating inspiration at Barbizon. 

* * * 

Now, we learn, that of the four individuals lately accused of 
manufacturing spurious Millets at Cherbourg, Tesson, the chief of 
the gang, a cabinetmaker, has received two months' imprisonment ; 
Robert, who dealt with Tesson's pictures in a manner to give them 
" age," eleven months ; and a decoy, Mme. Turbert, fifteen days. 



The fourth was allowed to go as a first offender. The process of 
the gang appears to have been to " discover " a choice early 
example of the painter of " The Angelus " for the benefit of any 
confiding tourist or dealer with a strabismic conscience, who might 
have an appetite in that direction. To add to the fascination of 
the bait, these unsophisticated provincial mares'-nest-finders were 
ignorant of the enhanced value of Millet's works, and so let their 
treasures-trove go at bargain prices That the little game worked 
as well as it did is no wonder, and it would be working yet had 
not accident given rise to suspicion, and inquiry made suspicion 
certainty. 

* * * 

That the authentic works of Millet have been pretty thoroughly 
harvested out of the provinces is reasonably certain/but there 
must still be quite a number of these examples of his earlier art in 
private hands. He painted many portraits at this period of his 
career, sometimes investing them with a picturesque setting. 
These probably remain in the families of their original owners. 
The provincial Frenchman is notoriously tenacious of such 
souvenirs ; and even with his natural tendency to scrape the sous 
together, will refrain from parting with them save under the com- 
pulsion of necessity. Of the genre subjects of this period, with 
which Millet filled in his time between his commissions for por- 
traits, most have doubtless been sold. It would be interesting to 
learn what became of the nudes, of which he painted a considerable 
number previous to his devotion of himself to the peasant-painting 
of his Barbizon period. That he did, for a time, essay to make 
a market for such subjects is attested by his own letters and Sen- 
sier's account ; yet comparatively few have left any record of them- 
selves. Perhaps we shall have someone discover a mine of them 

next. 

* * * 

The Paris edition of The Herald gives a delighful and character- 
istic bit of an interview with M. Alexandre Dumas, apropos to the 
coming sale of his magnificent collection of pictures. To the re- 
porter M. Dumas said : " No, I am not selling the pictures because 
I lost on the Bourse. I never speculated in my life, nor is it on 
account of an infatuation for a beautiful actress. [An evident fling 
at Clemenceau.] None of the ridiculous reports published are true. 
The reason is purely and simply that my wife is very ill, and I have 
resolved to take her to my place at Marly-le-Roi." While showing 
the reporter around the gallery M. Dumas said : " It took me 
twenty-five years to collect what you see here. I have what artists 
call ' du nez.' For instance, I have thirty or so works by Tassaert, 
who was not at all appreciated until after his suicide in 1874. That 
portrait of myself by Meissonier is not for sale. Meissonier gave 
it to me and I shall leave it to the Louvre. This other Meissonier, 
' The Sculptor and His Model,' is also not for sale, as it was a pres- 
ent. Apropos of Meissonier, I will tell you an anecdote. We were 
great friends and both fond of billiards. I always beat him, but he 
was always hopeful of turning the tables with practice. So one 
summer he built a billiard room over his studio at Poissy and 
practised hard. When I went there in the winter he felt sure of 
victory. That picture, ' The Sculptor and His Model,' was hang- 
ing on the wall, and I said I . would play him for it against any 
amount of money he liked. We played and I won. Then we 
played for the next picture on the wall, and so on, till I won every- 
thing there, including the famous Rixe, now in the possession of 
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Queen Victoria. Meissonier was greatly excited, for he took it all 
au grand serieu'x. Finally I said we would play double or quits 
and he won. Next day he sent me that picture." M. Dumas is 
sending about two hundred and twenty pictures for sale. It is im- 
possible to give a detailed account of them, but the collection in- 
cludes works by Corot, Troyon, Tassaert, Meissonier, Boucher, 
Madeleine Lemaire, Rousseau, Daubigny, Delacroix, De Neuville 
and Vollon, each a masterpiece. 

* * * 

Mr. Rossiter Johnson, in a letter to The Tribune, gives some de- 
tails of the proposed special publication of the Authors' Club of 
this city, which must be of interest^ to all book-collectors. Mr. 
Johnson writes : 

The Authors' Club has determined to publish a book made up of stories, 
essays, poems and sketches written specially for it by members of the club. 
The contributions will probably number 100, or perhaps more. A few mem- 
bers of the club are artists as well as authors, and have been requested to 
illustrate their own articles. There may be other illustrations in the form of 
head and tail pieces, and the book will be printed sumptuously. The edition 
will be limited to 251 copies (numbered) — one for the club's own library, the 
other 250 for sale to subscribers. There will be no other edition. Each 
author's article, in every copy of the book, will be signed by him with pen 
and ink. The subscription price is $100. The executive council of the club, 
which has not yet taken final action on this item, may reserve the right to 
increase the price after the first hundred copies have been subscribed for. 
The original manuscripts will be bound up by themselves and sold to the 
highest bidder. More than a hundred members of the club, including the 
best-known authors in the country, have definitely promised to contribute ; 
and about fifty of the manuscripts are already in the hands of the committee 
having the matter in charge. Among these fifty are articles by Poultney 
Bigelow, Elbridge S. Brooks, Andrew Carnegie, John D. Cbamplin, Jr., 
John Vance Cheney, Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain), Moncure D. Con- 
way, George Cary Eggleston, Harold Frederic, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Parke Godwin, Arthur Sherburne Hardy, Henry Harland (Sidney Luska), 
John Hay, Laurence Hutton, James B. Kenyon, Thomas W. Knox, James 
M. Ludlow, Albert Mathews, Brander Matthews, William S. Mayo, James 
Herbert Morse, Charles Ledyard Norton, Horace Porter, David L. Proudfit, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Clinton Scollard, Horace E. Scudder, William J. Still- 
man, Oscar S. Straus, William S. Walsh, William Hayes Ward, George E. 
Waring, Jr., and Charles Dudley Warner. The other fifty are expected 
soon ; so that the committee can put the book together this spring, carry it 
slowly and carefully through the press in the summer, and deliver it in the 
autumn. It is expected that it will have the advantage of all the typographic 
skill in the De Vinne Press, as the head of that establishment is himself an 
author and a member of the club. 

Those who wish to subscribe, may send their addresses to Mr- 
Johnson at No. 1 Bond street, and they will be recorded in the 
order in which they are received. As soon as it can be made up, 
a circular giving a complete description of the contents of the book 
will be issued. 

* * * 

Another worthy expression of public spirit towards our Museums 
is to be recorded, in connection with the entomological collection 
of the late Harry Edwards, already described in The Collector. 
The friends of Mr. Edwards have subscribed $10,000 and the 
American Museum of Natural History has subscribed $5,000 for the 
purchase of the collection— consisting of more than 350,000 beau- 
tiful specimens of insect life — and this scientific treasure goes to 
the American Museum. The widow of Mr. Edwards will receive 
$15,000. This enterprise has been carried through by A. M. Palmer, 
and it is one of the many good works done by that energetic 
manager and public-spirited citizen of New York. 

* * * 

It was an interesting exhibit of his more recent pictures that Mr. 
F. D. Millet made in his studio in Clinton Place on March 12 last. 
One of the works shown, " Michaelmas Daisies," had already been 
seen at the Knoedler Galleries. The others were new. The chief, 
in point of composition and interest, is a picture of considerable 
size, entitled, " A Widow of Waterloo." The scene is an English 
interior of the early period of the century. Mother and son are 
seated at the breakfast table, the child idly toying with a bit of 
fruit, while the young mother contemplates him with an expression 
of gravity and sadness, compounded of memories of their loss and 
reverie upon the perils of that future of which the fatherless child 
is himself unconscious. There are subtle suggestions of the man- 
hood of which the house has been bereft in the minor details: 
the ancestral silver, reminders of banquets when strong men 
cracked the bottle and the jest ; the race cups, won by him whom 
the turf has closed over forever ; the spacious banqueting board, 
relegated to the scanty-entertainment of a widowed woman and a 
baby heir. Without forcing any effect of mere sentiment, the 
artist has invested this work with a spirit of tender melancholy as 
subtle and touching as a poem. The two other pictures present 



those classical subjects of which Mr. Millet has made a successful 
study. One is the figure of a Pompeian girl, bearing a cup ; the 
other shows two Greek girls in a garden, and is a remarkably deli- 
cate rendition of pale notes of color, in the most tender and lu- 
' minous graduation. 

* * * 

The Charleston Library Society of Charleston, S. C, has issued 
a prospectus inviting contributions for the permanent endowment 
of the Library. Founded in 1748 by seventeen young gentlemen 
of that city, a remittance of j£io sterling was then made to London 
to purchase current pamphlets. From this modest beginning the 
Society became popular, and as early as 1750 had one hundred and 
sixty members, and an income equal to orders for books for a more 
permanent establishment. The Library has, in common with the 
community, run the gauntlet of wars, fires, cyclones and earth- 
quakes, and has come down to us with serious losses and a very 
moderate growth. Another remarkable feature, strange to relate, 
is that in all these one hundred and forty-four years of existence 
there have been but two money bequests. Benj. Smith bequeathed 
$600 in 1770, and after the lapse of more than a century another 
townsman, William Lebby, left by will $1,000. There have been 
gifts of books from time to time. It thus appears that through five 
generations of city life this Library has had its limited existence 
and restricted opportunity of usefulness : this condition obtaining 
in a community where in all these years there have been numer- 
ous and costly .private book collections, gathered with lavish-and 
intelligent hands. 

* * * 

The Trustees of the Library have now caused to be secured an 
Act of Incorporation of Trustees, providing for the permanent en- 
dowment of the Library, which trust will be administered by 
citizens of recognized responsibility, so that, any sum of money, re- 
ceived, large or small, will be securely invested, and the annual 
income used as directed by the donor. The Trustees are : Wm. A. 
Courtenay, president ; Robert Wilson, D. D., vice-president ; Asher 
D. Cohen, T. P. Lowndes, E. T. Horn, D. D., T. Delia Torre, C. 
S. Gadsen, T. D. Jervey. Jr., G. B. Edwards, W. H. Parker, Jr., E. 
Horry Frost. All communications in regard to endowments and 
life memberships should be addressed to Trustees of the Endow- 
ment Fund. Communications in regard to annual memberships 
should be addressed to the Librarian, Broad street, Charleston, 
South Carolina. 

* * * 

Henry Alexander, a Californian of Munich schooling, who has 
for some years been working in San Francisco, has returned _ to 
New York and taken a studio here. Mr. Alexander brings with 
him a number of pictures, studies and sketches of Chinese life 
which are likely to prove a revelation when they are exhibited. 

* * * . 

The Chelminski exhibition, at the Continental Gallery in Lon- 
don, has been succeeded by one of works by the leading French 
modern masters. Among them may be named G6r8me, Jules 
Lefebvre, Dagnan-Bouveret, Vibert, Benjamin-Constant, Berne- 
Bellecour, Alf. Roll, E. Duez, L. Doucet, Francois Flameng, G. 
Dubufe, Emile Adan, Boldini, Alb. Aublet, Munkacsy, A. Vollon, 
L. G. Pelouse, F. de Vuillefroy, E. Friant, P. Besnard, Henri 
Gervex, Jan Van Beers, and Mdme. Madeleine Lemaire. As this 
beautiful gallery is open all the year round, and as' its location, at 
1 57 New Bond street, is convenient of access, Americans who visit 
London this season will find its displays well worth seeking out. 
Interesting features of the current exhibition, by the way, are two 
pictures by Daubigny — the first work which he sent to the Salon, 

and the last. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles F. Ulrich paid a flying visit to New York last month 
in the interest of the Munich Triennial Exhibition. He succeeded 
in gathering a representative collection of American pictures of 
the current period, which are to be grouped in a special gallery, 
which will be decorated after a plan designed by Mr. Stanford 
White. Mr. Ulrich has temporarily deserted Venice, and while 
employed upon his Exposition duties may be addressed at the 
Glas-Palast, Munich, Bavaria. He is at present in London. 

* * * 

Among our artists whose works Mr. Ulrich has secured for the 
Triennial are Messrs. H. W. Ranger, Horatio Walker, D. W. 
Tryon, Augustus St. Gaudens, J. Alden Weir, Edmund C. Tar- 
bell, Winslow Homer, T. W. Dewing, H. Siddons Mowbray, 
Frank Benson, Wyatt Eaton, Abbott H. Thayer, Kenyon 
Cox, Sargent, Whistler, Abbey, the late Dennis M. Bunker, J. 
Francis Murphy, the late B. R. Fitz, George Inness, and Irving 
R. Wiles. Contributions will also be made by the Century Com- 
pany, Harper & Bros., and Scribner & Co. 
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An admirable picture of recent production by Mr. Ulrich was 
shown at the sixth annual Art Loan Exhibition of the New York 
Athletic Club last month. The subject is the interior of a Venice 
laundry, with a couple of girls gossiping over their work. It is full 
of character, clear and strong in color, and of admirable drawing 

and execution. 

* * * 

This exhibition of the Athletic Club, like its predecessors, was 
notable for a compact and harmonious excellence that reflected 
the greatest credit on the Art Committee. There were fifty-eight 
works shown. These included a strong group of water colors and 
of oils by Winslow Homer, loaned by Mrs. Lawson Valentine and 
Mr. Charles Homer ; two powerful George Inness's, from the col- 
lections respectively of Mr. James W. Ellsworth and Mr. Thomas 

B. Clarke, and a remarkable example of T. W. Dewing, called " A 
Symphony," from thecollection of Mr. Charles L. Freer of Detroit. 
Miss. Maria Brooks, whose pictures of child life and character are 
little jewels, was represented by one of her recent studies in this 
field ; Charles C. Curran by three works, one the masterly little 
■'Corner of a Barnyard," from the Clarke collection; Carlton T. 
Chapman in a moonlit tragedy of the sea, entitled, " Wrecked," 
and A. P. Ryder by two of those weird exploits in which tone is 

-supposed to atone for all else that may be absent, upon which he 
has a sort of patent. Other artists represented were : A. H. Wyant, 
J. Carroll Beckwith, R. W. Van Boskerck, George H. Butler, D. 
W. Tryon, Lyell Carr, James Symington, Wm. M. Chase, W. T. 
Richards, F. S. Church, C. S. Reinhart, W. A. Coffin, Theodore 
Robinson, Bruce Crane, W. L. Picknell, Joseph Decker, M. Guise 
Newcomb, Frank Du Mofid, Thomas Moran, Robert C. Minor, L. 

C. Earle, J. M. Gaugengigl, F. D. Millet, Will H. Low, W. H. Lip- 
pincott, Alexander Harrison, H. Bolton and Francis C. Jones and 
Charles S. Hopkinson. Few if any of the pictures had been pub- 
licly exhibited before, so that the exhibition had some of the 
pleasant quality of a surprise. 

Anyone who has endeavored to display pictures by artificial 
light must be painfully aware of the difficulties which attend this 
attempt and the commonly unsatisfactory results. These very ex- 
hibitions at the Athletic Club illustrate this fact. There is, how- 
ever, a system of reflectors— that of I. P. Frink, of this city — which, 
where it has been applied, has invariably proved effective. The 
Frink system can be adapted to large public galleries, like the Me- 
tropolitan Museum and the National Academy of Design, and to 
the smaller private galleries of collectors and dealers. The Bel- 
mont gallery, the gallery of the late Mrs. Robert L. Stuart, and 
others in this city and elsewhere, are lighted by the Frink system. 
Its characteristics are a clear and steady illumination and a ready 
concentration of light upon the space to be shown, at the minimum 
of waste. Collectors may obtain detailed information by address- 
ing 551 Pearl street, New York City. 

* * * 

In the studio of Frank H. Schell, in the old Moffatt building 
down on Broadway, hangs an interesting souvenir of illustrated 
journalism in the New York of the past. It is the original draw- 
ing, in black and white, relieved with tints, of E. Jump's once 
famous lithograph of "Saturday Afternoon," in the art depart- 

, ment of. the Frank Leslie establishment, then located at Pearl and 
Elm streets. The work is much in the style of what the French 

.. term the portrait charged and created a sensation in its day. I 
believe it was got up by Jump on his own risk, and sold by sub- 
scription. At any rate, it has to-day the rarity of hen's teeth, so 
that the original in Mr. Schell's possession is doubly interesting. 

* * * 

The scene is in the art office of the Leslie publications. At the 
! left, the superintendent, Holcombe,- sits at a desk, doling out to 
James E. Taylor, the draughtsman, a dime for expenses on a trip 
to Florida or California. The quality of Holcombe's art as an en- 
graver is suggested by a handsaw and a chisel hung up behind his 
desk. The engraver Steve Berlett makes a third of this group, 
all of whom are yet alive. In the centre of the foreground, 
Edmund Pillet, now dead, is examining a design on a block by 
John Hyde, the most conspicuous feature of which is the artist's 
signature. Behind them, Dr. John Gilmary Shea, but recently 
dead, is grubbing his nose into prints and manuscripts. Dr. Shea 
was near-sighted. Edwin Forbes, the draughtsman and etcher, 
and Bonwill, the designer, are engaged in conversation. Ben 
Day, the draughtsman, occupies the prominent place which actors 
know as " taking the stage," and at the right is a group composed 
of George Bricktop Small, now dead, Frank Bellew, also dead, 
and " Foozle " White, as he was called. The background shows 
the figures of Jump himself, Newman, the caricaturist ; Thomas 



Powell, the falsely reputed original of Wilkins Micawber, but who 
really did work with Dickens as a Parliamentary reporter ; Charley 
Rosenberg, Edwin Forrest's one-time business manager; Willson 
Fisk, the caricaturist; Dr. Brandis, the-^editor of the German 
Frank Leslie's, and others, all dead ; and among the yet living, 
Joseph Becker, Arthur Cattell, and Messrs. Schimpff, Berghaus, 
Charles Gayler, Ray, the head of the press-room, Henry and Alfred 
Leslie, and some more. The characters are all shrewdly hit off, 
and while the personal satire of the thing is sharp, it is not 
offensive or ill-humored. To anyone who knew the place and 
people the drawing must be of great interest. 

* * * 

There is a strong grain of common sense in Mr. C. T. Yerkes's 
limitation of the prize of $300, which he has offered to the Chicago 
Society of Artists. He bars " pictures of the impression school" 
from competition for it. 

* * * 

Professor Frossard has now ready the catalogues of the collec- 
tion of Mr. A. H. Saltmarsh, the sale of which was announced in 
the last issue of The Collector. The sale will consume two 
sessions, on the afternoons of April 13 and 14, at the Leavitt 
Rooms. The catalogue, which is exceptionally interesting in 
matter and arrangement, can be had upon application. 

* * * 
An important announcement made by Professor Frossard is of 
the sale of the important and extensive collection of American 
coins, Colonial currency, U. S. fractional currency, Confederate 
bonds and notes, etc., as well as the numismatic library of Mr. H. 
E. Deats, of Flemington, N. J. The collection has been placed in 
Prof. Frossard 's hands for absolute sale by auction, to take place 
in New York during the week beginning with May 23. Catalogues 
will be supplied by Prof. Frossard and the well-Known New York 
and Philadelphia dealers, free of charge on application. Mr. 
Deats's collection is so widely known that its dispersion will rank 
among the notable events of the season now drawing to an end. 

* * *. 

The American Numismatic and Archaeological Society, held its 
annual and anniversary meeting on March 21. As a result of the 
election we have the names of Daniel Parish, Jr., president ; 
Andrew C. Zabriskie, William Poillon, John M. Dodd, Jr., vice- 
presidents ; H. Russell Drowne, secretary ; Charles Pryer, treas- 
urer ; Bauman L. Belden, librarian ; Charles H. Wright, cufator 
of numismatics; Herbert Valentine, curator of archaeology; 
William R. Weeks, historiographer. The president appointed as 
members of the room committee Messrs. Belden, Wright and 
Valentine. The society will in May remove to its new rooms in 
the building of the New York Academy of Medicine, at No. 17 

West Forty-third street. 

* * * 

Miss Kate Field, who has more common sense in her clever head 
than most two men whom I know, remarks in her weekly expres- 
sion of herself, the Washington, under the appropriate caption, 
" An American Citizen Robbed :" 

Mr. William Schaus, of New York, having given to the city of Rouen. 
Jacquet's painting of "Joan of Arc Praying for France," certain critics are 
bewailing the fact that this masterpiece should not have been presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, or some similar institution. Primarily, 
Mr. Schaus has a right to do as he pleases with his own property ; ther , 
again, Rouen, the scene of Joan's triumphs and death, is a fit home for such 
a painting. In the third place, Mr. Schaus has no special reason to be par- 
ticularly anxious to give art away in a country which has taxed it almost to 
death until recently, and still claims a duty on it of fifteen per cent. Per- 
haps many have forgotten that Mr. Schaus brought to America the most 
famous example of Rembrandt ever imported—" The Gilder." Bought by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, this splendid painting has long hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum, where it has been a great attraction and helped to educate 
public taste. Instead of being grateful to Mr. Schaus for bringing ' • The 
Gilder " across the Atlantic, what does our Government do but demand a tax 
of twelve thousand five hundred dollars on a canvas painted prior to A. D. 
1700, the era which our Dogberries have fixed upon as the dividing line be- 
tween free trade and high tariff! Not sure of his rights, or firmly believing 
that our Government would speedily repay what obviously was wrongly de- 
manded, Mr. Schaus paid this money under protest some years ago. He 
still knocks vainly at the door of the United States Treasury. " It's a great 
shame," said a member of Congress recently. " Mr. Schaus ought never to 
have paid a cent. Had be refused, the case could have been settled to his 
satisfaction, as he was clearly in the right. Now it's doubtful whether he 
ever gets justice. Uncle Sam never cancels an obligation if he can possibly 
avoid it." This is a fine commentary on the honor of a Government of the 
people for the people. Perhaps this incident may account for an American 
citizen's gift of a foreign painting to France, the generous protector of all 
artists including our own. 
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A striking feature of the excellent loan exhibition which is now 
being made by the Brooklyn Art Association is' a picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, which belongs to the collection of Mr. Henry T. 
Chapman, Jr. Amateurs of art who remember the collection amid 
which Mr. Hurlburt made himself snug in his bachelor quarters in 
the University Building will, no doubt, recall it. It is the variation 
upon the famous " Muscipula," the girl with the mousetrap, which 
at last accounts belonged to Lady Holland. 

* * * 

In Lady Holland's picture a little girl is shown inside a cottage 
kitchen. She holds a wire mousetrap in her hand, and in it is a 
mouse which strives to escape. At her side is a cat. She teases 
the cat and prolongs the torments of the mouse by allowing puss 
to sniff at her prey, without surrendering it to her. Through a 
window one has a charming glimpse of village landscape. This 
picture is one of Sir Joshua's masterpieces, but it is not of the 
most pleasing. The cat-like cunning of the child's face, and her 
evident enjoyment of the misery of her tiny victim, and the cruel 
anticipation of the cat, have been, very justly, found repulsive. 
But the picture is a real wonder of characterization and expression, 
and is of the finest force of the artist's brush. The Hurlburt- 
Chapman " Muscipula " shows the same child, but with a back- 
ground of trees and foliage, and without the cat. It is much 
broader and freer in execution than Lady Holland's picture, more 
powerful in handling and color, and less finished. 

* * * 

It would seem that this Brooklyn " Muscipula " was the original 
from which the completed composition, which was engraved by 
Cousins, was developed. Reynolds probably found his type for 
this feline child in one of his rural saunterings. Being struck by 
the face,. and possibly by the fact that the little torturer had a 
mouse in a trap, he painted her as he saw her ; and later, recog- 
nizing the greater appropriateness and force of placing the figure 
in an interior and introducing the cat, repeated the subject in its 
amended and elaborated shape. As far back as 1786, one 
" Muscipula " appears to have been in the collection of Count 
d'Adheniar, the French Embassador in London, for it was en- 
graved in that year by Jones, and is recorded by Northcote as 
having been sold by the artist for fifty guineas. Two years later 
another " Muscipula " appeared at the Royal Academy exhibition, 
and this, from the descriptions, should be Lady Holland's picture. 
Ernest Chesneau, in his life of Reynolds, dates the exhibition of 
• the first "Muscipula" at the Royal Academy of 1784, and he is 
•probably correct, as he is a diligent and careful archivist. He 
speaks of Reynolds having made repetitions of this work. 

* * * 

Under any circumstances, Mr. Chapman has in this canvas a 
work worthy of any pubiic gallery. It was in these combinations 
of fact and fancy that Sir Joshua revealed 'himself at his best. 
Fashion circumscribed his portraiture. Here he was free to do as 
he felt. Another English picture of somewhat similar interest in 
Mr. Chapman's collection is by B. R. Haydon, of " Uriel and 
Satan." The " Uriel " was one of the later productions of Hay- 
don's hapless life. It was painted in 1844 or 1845, as his diary 
shows, for he quotes a notice of it in The Times of the latter year, 
May 4th, and on. May 23d, 1846, writes: "I took the original 
sketch of ' Uriel ' and went to my landlord and asked him to buy 
it in vain. At last I offered it to him if he would lend me £1 to 
pay an instalment, where failure would have been certain ruin. 
He assented, and I left a beautiful sketch." When Newton, the 
landlord, died, he owned a number of Haydon 's pictures, studies, 
drawings and sketches, which he had taken from him for rent and 
loans, and these were sold. So the sketch of "Uriel and Satan" 
drifted from England to America, and in time became part of a 
very noteworthy group of English art in the Chapman Collection. 

* * * 

One of the finest and most venerable figures that I encounter 
about town is that of the veteran engraver, Samuel Hollyer. He 
has a superb head, with its silvery hair and beard, its clear blue 

; eyes and its face as fresh and healthy in color as a schoolboy's. 
Mr. Hollyer must be among the seventies now. He was one of 
the best engravers on steel in America forty years ago, and both 
in portrait and pictorial engraving did notable work. Age has not 
palsied his energies, however. At a recent etching exhibition he 

■ showed some etched heads of excellent quality, and he keeps him- 
self busy with the burin or the etcher's needle, as the case may be. 
He has completed, to the number of twenty, a series of admirable 
portraits of the prominent poets and prose writers of England and 
the'United States, including Tennyson, Swinburne, Ruskin, Holmes, 
Whittier, Carlyle, Thackeray, etc., which, collectors are eagerly ' 



snapping up. The series is the best set of the sort ever published 
here, both as portraits or in regard to the technical skill displayed 
in their execution. Mr. Hollyer is an Englishman and laid the 
foundation of his art in the great school of engraving in that 
country, whose best work is now so precious to collectors. He is 
a man of quick wit, a conversationalist rich in resources of memory, 
and one of the most interesting of men to encounter. He has en- 
graved portraits of the most prominent men in this country for 
nearly fifty years, knew many of them personally, and is a treasury 
of characteristic stories that the biographer would find of infinite 
value. He spends his summers at a little homestead that he owns 
somewhere up the country, and his winters in town, keeping his 
hand in at his art, without sacrificing quality to desire for profit. 
Collectors desirous of communicating with him may address him 
at 208 West Twenty-fourth street, this city. 

* * * 

In answer to the inquiry of a subscriber I would state that the 
sale of the collection of the Duke of Roxburghe occurred in 1812. 
There were 10,000 titles in his catalogue. The highest price of the 
sale was that for the Valdarfer " Boccaccio," a first edition, with 
date, Venice, 1471, in a good binding of the period. This book 
had originally cost the Duke one hundred guineas. It brought 
£2,260, and was sold in 1819 for £918. The celebrated Roxburghe' 
Club took its origin out of this sale, as my correspondent affirms - 

* * * 

Another correspondent wants to know what a Mazarin Bible is 
worth. I can only refer him to my friend Mr. Bernard Quaritch, 
who is a reliable authority, and who lists a perfect copy on paper 
in good order at £3,000, and one on vellum at £4,000. 

* * * 

The collection of American directories has brought me a num- 
ber of inquiries from subscribers to this paper. I have had a brief 
compilation made of the start of directory publications in the 
United States for their benefit. Here it is. 

* * * 

The first American directory was issued at Philadelphia in 1785 
by Francis White. It .comprised 83 j>ps. with 3,570 names, and 
was sold at half a dollar— then a much greater sum than now. 
One John Macpherson issued a Philadelphia directory in the same 
year, and in 1791 Clement Biddle put out another. From 1823 
to 1837 R. Desilver published ten directories in the Quake'r City, 
and from 1837 to 1867, with the year 1838 out, A. McElroy Was 
their publisher. In 1867 James Gopsill took the Philadelphia 
directories in hand,- and his successors continue in the business. 
The first New York City directory was issued in 1786, by David 
Franks, from 66 Broadway. It gave 825 names, and was printed 
by Shepard Kollok. In 1787 Franks issued another, and he was 
supplanted from 1789 to 1792 by Hodge, Allan & Campbell. In 
1792 one William Duncan also began as a directory publisher, and 
the directory of 1796 was issued by David Longworth. In 1812 
John Dogget, ]r., succeeded Longworth, and in 1851 began the 
directories of H. Wilson and J. F. Trow, which in 1871 the Trow 
City Directory Co. took over. The first directory of Boston is 
that of 1804. The first of Brooklyn is of 1796, which is part of the 
New York City directory of that year. Anyone desirous of inves- 
tigating the subject should apply to the Trow Company of this 
city, which owns a magnificent collection, and is very obliging to 
persons really interested. Mr. Robert Fullerton, of this city, has 
some rare and valuable old city directories for sale. A fine private 
collection, I believe, belongs to Mr. Tilbert Jones, of the New 
York Times. 

- * * * 

And yet one more inquirer. "The Bookhunter," by John Hill 
Burton, was originally a series of papers in Blackwood's Magazine. 
In 1864 they were collected and published by the author in the 
now widely-known volume. Burton was a true book-man. He 
wrote con amore, and no book-lover can afford to ignore him. 
He died, at a ripe old age, I believe, in 1880 or 1881. 

* * * 

I read in the Evening Post, of this city, that " an eminent Berlin 
sculptor is attempting to revive the old Greek art of gold and 
ivory sculpture, and is engaged upon a bust concerning which a 
correspondent of the London Athenceum writes : ' As to the tech- 
nique : the whole flesh is of ivory cut into thin plates with the 
grain, not as in the case of the statue of De Quincey, against it. 
Of these plates there are thirty-four, covering the whole flesh sur- 
face. They are eight millimetres thick, except in the case of the 
nose, which is one solid piece, as otherwise the nostrils would be 
unmanageable, the same being the case with the ears. The most 
important point, however, is the method by which the plates are 
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astenedto each other and to the wooden block, which is solid, 
and carved to exactly correspond with the inner surface of the 
ivory. Small steel pins join each plate, the ivory being bored to 
receive them (this boring, by the way, the sculptor understands to 
be the meaning of toreutic). This method of clamping is also 
used to secure the plates to the wood. Glue, he thinks, would not 
be strong or delicate enough for such work ; while at the same 
time by the former method there is less liability to damage owing 
to the warping of the wood. The whole bust is of wood, the hair 
and drapery being overlaid with thick gold leaf, which certainly 
gives a fine effect, especially as regards the hair. The eyes are of 
onyx, the pupil being painted. The eye-lashes are painted as well 
as the eyebrows, and a little hair by the ear,' " etc. In justice to 
one of our own artists I may be permitted to repeat an account 
of a collateral experiment which I gave in these columns some 

time since. 

* * * 

Mr. F. R. Kaldenberg, of this city, is a son of the German manu- 
facturer who established the meerschaum industry in this country. 
The house founded by his father is now.twseof the greatest pro- 
ducers of artistic, decorative and useful arfrcles in certain lines in 
America. Descended from a family of artists, this son early de- 
veloped his tendency towards art, and beginning in his father's 
workshop he has ended by becoming the most skilful and artistic 
carver in ivory, probably in the world. Pieces by him, like his 
bust of Rembrandt, now in the collection of Mr. George Vander- 
bilt, of this city, his magnificent bust of the " Mignon " of Goethe's 
" Wilhelm Meister," and his wonderful panel of Orlando and Rosa- 
lind, from "As You Like It," which now nears completion, amply 
attest his powers. He is not only an artist, creative and techni- 
cally skilful, but a collector of just and refined taste, and from his 
experience in the productive part of the great business in which 
he is interested, a chemist and an inventor. 

* * * 

Some years since, Mr. Kaldenberg, as a result of other success- 
ful experiments, began that of combining ivory and the precious 
metals in artistic works of sculpture. He made his inaugural 
essays upon a small scale, and finding that they produced satisfac- 
tory results gradually extended them, until he is now producing, 
by a process which is absolutely accurate, wonderfully beautiful 
examples of his art; . The costly character of his materials, and 
the laborious and expensive work of preparing the ivory for 
its association with metals, necessarily render the pieces which he 
produces few in number. Besides, his artistic conscientiousness 
would prevent him from loose and careless handling of his media. 
I have had the interest and pleasure of investigating his methods 
of work, and while I am, naturally, prohibited from explaining 
them explicitly, lean state that they surpass, in every possible 
way, the antique method of combining ivory and the metals in 
sculpture practiced by Phidias and revived by the Berlin sculptor. 
For the rest, Mr. Kaldenberg's productions in the line of chrysele- 
pantine art will speak eloquently for themselves when the exhibit 
which he is preparing is seen at the Chicago World's Fair. It is 
worth while to add that Mr. Kaldenberg has lately been experi- 
menting in the reproduction of Oriental porcelain colors upon 
ivory with the most astoundingly successful results. 

* * * 

Mr. Benjamin Franklin Stevens, of London, the brother of Mr. 
Simon Stevens, of this city, is engaged in preparing fac-similes of 
manuscripts relating to the period of the American Revolution, a 
\ work in which he is proceeding so satisfactorily as to have excited 
the interest of historians, of the colleges, and of many officials and 
prominent citizens on both sides of the ocean. The fac-similes 
are of manuscripts in European archives relating to America from 
1773 to 1783.' They are issued with descriptions, editorial notes, 
collations, references and translations on foolscap folio in volumes 
of 500 pages. The edition is limited, and it has been nearly if not 
quite subscribed for. Interest attaches to it now principally, 
therefore, from its historical value. 

* * * 

Mr. Stevens has found the work most exacting. The docu- 
ments which he reproduces are widely scattered, calling for re- 
search not only in the Public Record Office of England, in the 
' British Museum, and in the Royal Institution, but also in the Gov- 
ernment offices of France, Spain and Holland. Some of the 
manuscripts are so closely guarded that they could not be re- 
moved from their respective depositories, and could only be con- 
sulted and photographed under official limitations. The im- 
portance of gathering papers of such historical value, now widely 
scattered and some of them difficult of access, into a homogeneous 



collection, inspired Mr. Stevens' undertaking. Some of the origi- 
nals, moreover, are decaying, and are often almost illegible from 
faded ink. The risk involved in exposing them for examination, 
the consequent wear and tear, and the contingency of fire, were 
also considered as reasons for a duplicate reproduction of the 
originals. But, most of all, in Mr. Stevens' opinion, such repro- 
ductions are important, because no facilities exist in America for 
consulting the original manuscript. The spirit of modern research 
will not be content, he argues, with desultory texts and casual 
references. It will refuse anything that is not a certified transcript, 
giving preference always to a veritable fac-simile of the original. 

* * * 

Among the subscribers to the fac-similes, which are to be com- 
piled in five volumes, two of which have been delivered, are : 

C. Isbam, for the New York Historical Society ; H. G. Marquand, for 
the- Redwood Library, Newport; J. P. Morgan, for the Connecticut His- 
torical Society ; C. H. Hutchinson, for the Pennsylvania Historical Society ; 

A. D. Carnegie, for the State College of Pennsylvania ; A. D. White, for 
Cornell University ; J. V. Farwell, for Lake Forest University ; Col. John . 
Hay, for Adelbert College ; N. Q. Pope, for the Long Island Historical 
Society ; C. M. Burton, for the University of Michigan ; and Moses Taylor 
Pyne, for Princeton College ; Harvard University, Columbia College, Yale 
University, University of Toronto, McGill University, Montreal ; the State 
Libraries of Vermont, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Illi- 
nois, Virginia, New York and California ; the Wisconsin, Chicago and New 
Jersey Historical Societies, and the Newberry Library, Chicago ; Buffalo 
Library, Boston Public Library, Boston Athenaeum, Philadelphia Library, 
Omaha Library, Portland Library Association, Oregon ; Library of Parlia- 
ment, Ottawa ; Astor Library; Peabody Institute, Baltimore ; the Library of 
Congress, the New York Mercantile Library, Lenox Library, the Cincinnati 
Public Library, the Minneapolis Athenaeum, the Department of State, and 
the United States Navy Department ; Oscar Browning, of King's College, 
Cambridge; James Russell Lowell, John Bigelow, John Meredith Read, 
Henry Vignaud, J. C. Bancroft Davis, Lucius Fairchild, W. W. Greenough, 
Senator George F. Hoar, John Jay, Vice-President Morton, Gardiner G. 
Hubbard, of the National Geographic Society ; J. Hampden Robb, John 
W. M. Lee, and E. Maunde. Thompson, of the British Museum, are among 
the indorsers of the project and subscribers to the volumes. 

We learn from Paris that Edmond de Goncourt has made final 
arrangements for the disposition, after his death, of his remark- 
ably fine collection of art treasures. These are to be sold and the 
money is to be applied to the founding and maintenance of a kind 
of literary " home." Herein twelve young writers of promise will 
be made comfortable, in order that they may produce chef- 
d'oeuvres. It will be a queer experiment, which the world will 
watch with interest. M. de Goncourt has brought out the sixth 
volume of the "Memoires de Goncourt" — the last which will be 
published during his lifetime. De Goncourt has the most perfect 
collection of Japanese ivories and silk paintings in Europe, and a 
gallery of eighteenth century drawings and pastels second only to 
that of the Louvre. He is writing now the life of Outamaro, a 
Japanese artist. The naturalist school of literature has had its 
day, he says, and must now give way to a new genre. The suc- 
cessors of the realists will be "symbolists." Verse will have a 
new impulse. The novel will " soon be a thing of the past." It 
" has said all that can be said." Some other medium for express- 
ing the emotions will be discovered, and those who invent or find 
out that medium will be the literary masters of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Altogether, he remains the same old De Concourt, who is 

nothing if not unique. 

* ••» * 

For a long time the collection of Senhor Salvador de Men- 
donca, the Minister for Brazil, has been a rival artistic lion at 
Washington to the Corcoran Gallery itself. The nucleus, or, 
perhaps, more correctly speaking, the kernel of the collection, was 
its old masters; but Senhor de Mendonca did not limit his taste 
to the art of the remoter generations, and while he concentrated 
his attention upon this branch, he also secured examples of schools 
nearer our own time. This latter department of his collection is 
now being prepared for sale at the Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms 
in this city. The catalogue includes seventy-seven works, by 
forty-seven artists, among whom may be named Josef Israels, 
Corot, Courbet, Daubigny, Couture, Diaz, Bonnington, Isabey, 
Rousseau, Troyon, Jacque, Fortuny, Dupr£, a whole group of 
Michels, another of Decamps, and many modern examples from 
the brushes of De Neuville, Veyrassat, Madrazo, and other mem- 
bers of the French and Spanish schools. The sale will be made 
at Chickering Hall on the evening of April 6th, with Mr. William 

B. Norman as auctioneer. Catalogues may now be had by ad- 
dressing Mr. Norman, and the pictures will be on exhibition at the 
Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms galleries until the day of the sale. 
The sale is to be absolutely without reserve. 
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Ii is to be noted, by the way, that the establishment over which 
Mr. Norman presides has made a removal for the better. The 
salesroom has been transferred from 240 Fifth avenue to 238, 
the adjoining building, where a handsomer frontage and a more 
spacious interior are obtained. Property in the rear of this 
building has been secured, and a gallery calculated for the dis- 
play of large collections of pictures under the best light is to be 
constructed against the opening of next season. With this addi- 
tion, the house will be in the position to handle art sales of the 
greatest magnitude likely to offer themselves, while its already 
ample facilities for sales of bric-a-brac, furniture, etc., of which it 
has held a notable series this season, will be largely increased. 
Collectors in these latter lines will do well to bear the sales at the 
Fifth Avenue Auction Rooms in mind. Choice bits of old china 
and plate, porcelains, rugs, tapestries, hangings, art furniture and 
the like appear in all of them, and offer tempting opportunities to 

persons of taste and discretion. 

* * * 

Among the foreign artists who have settled among us, M. Paul 
de Longpre' is one who has received less public and critical notice 
than he merits. He has not failed of patronage, it is true, but 
somehow his works have not had that recognition from the press 
their superior quality claims. M. de Longpre is a painter of 
flowers, but a painter of flowers on an altogether original and ex- 
alted plane. He gives us neither mere impressions of color or 
mechanical studies of form and color, but veritable compositions 
of real flowers, combined into pictures with a distinct meaning and 
an always decorative arrangement. His pictures are studies from 
nature, of a remarkable purity and vitality of color, limpid, trans- 
parent and always beautiful in their grouping. No such works in 
floral art have been produced here before. They are the highest 
expression of which that art is capable. M. de Longpre paints 
both in water color and in oils, and in the introduction of birds, 
butterflies and insects into his compositions exhibits the same skill 

as in his flowers themselves. 

* * * 

The artist is a native of Lyons, where he was born, of an old 
. family of the nobility, in 1855. He began painting flowers from 
nature, as a boy, and has never sought the instruction of a regular 
master. His style is therefore entirely individual. It is said that 
he has painted more than six hundred varieties of flowers, with a 
special penchant for roses, and his intimate knowledge of his 
material is that of a botanical expert. His works have won the 
commendation of such masters as Meissonier, Bouguereau, Gerome 
and Bonnat, and a series of floral compositions which he is pre- 
paring for publication under the title " La Flore Artistique," is 
unique in ideal beauty of decorative arrangement and truth to 
' nature. The collector who goes in for the private embellishment 
of books would find it to his interest and pleasure to seek out 
this gifted artist, whose studio is at 104 E. 84th St., N. Y. City. 

* * * 

In the Salon of 1891 appeared a picture by Nicolas Auguste 
Laurens, better known by his abbreviated name of A. Laurens, 
which received the approbation of critical Paris. Its title was 
" Les Caresses de la Vague." The picture showed two. girls, 
almost, if not quite, in the size of life — one a pronounced blonde, 
and the other an equally clear brunette — revelling in a bath of 
surf upon the seashore. The two figures, both of girls just bud- 
ding into womanhood, were full of grace, animated in action, and 
of high types of innocent beauty. The brunette sits upon the 
beach, her black hair wreathing her face, resting the weight of 
her body on her right arm, while she laughingly defies the waves 
which spray her with foam. Her companion, with her fair locks 
fluttering in the breeze, lies stretched upon the sand, partially re- 
posing upon her, and allows the wash of the surf to spatter her 
fair form. Both girls exhibit, in spite of their. complete nudity, 
that entire absence of consciousness of their condition, which con- • 
stitutes all the difference between the artistic nude and mere 
wanton nakedness. The painting of the figures evidences a mas- 
terly study of complexions, in its contrast of the delicate tints 
of the blonde form and the riper tones of the brunette. The faces 
are equally well differentiated in type and expression, the bold 
nature of the brunette evidencing itself in her laughing challenge 
to the waves, while her blonde friend abandons herself completely 
to their caresses. The background is a turquoise sea, fleeced with 
foam, over which a couple of gulls wing their flight. 

This picture, which • was imported by one of our leading art 

houses upon its technical merits and its pronounced originality, 

has been acquired by H. B. Kirk & Co. of this city, and added to 

' the artistic decorations of their cafe at Twenty-eighth street and 

Broadway. It is shown under a good light and with well ad- 



justed surroundings, and is Been to greater effect than when it 
was in the Salon. In its present position it may successfully chal- 
lenge comparison with any work of a similar character in the 
United States, and its possessor is to be congratulated upon its 
acquisition. It may be of interest to add that the artist is a 
member of the family which includes the great French historical 
painter, Jean Paul Laurens; that he was born at Pontarlier sur 
Saone, in the Cdte d'Or ; that he is a pupil of Couture and of 
Devedeux, and that his studies of the nude are accepted as among 
the most pure and perfect of this highest expression of figure 
painting in modern French art. The jovial literary and artistic 
company that assembles under the artistic aegis of Mr. Kirk's dis- 
pensation of fluid and solid cheerfulness will, no doubt, appreciate 
his latest contribution to their intellectual enjoyment of anything 
from cold water to Old Crow. 

* * * 

On March 1 5 the Central Laurel Hill Cemetery, at Philadelphia, 
-received the body of Thomas Hockley, the well-known archaeolo- 
gist and art patron. Mr. Hockley had a collection of antiquities, , 
especially rich in Etxusean relics. He was a trustee of the Penn- 
sylvania Museum anafSchool of Industrial Art, treasurer of the 
Fairmount Park Art-Association and the Numismatic and Anti- 
quarian Society, recording secretary of the Zoological Society, a. 
member of Meade Post No. 1, Grand Army of the Republic, 
American Philosophical Society, the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, the University Archaeological Society, the Prison Reform 
Association, the Royal Historical Society, the Royal Zoological 
Society and the Arundel Society, the last three of London. He 
was also prominent in the affairs of the Pennsylvania Institution' 
for the Deaf and Dumb. The loss of such a cultured v and public' 
spirited gentleman is a loss to the whole country as well as to his 
city and to his family. 

Mr. Sereno Watson, the botanist, who died on Wednesday at 
Cambridge, Mass., was a volunteer in the United States geological 
exploration of the fortieth parallel, known as the Clarence King 
expedition. Since 1870 he had passed most of his time at Cam- 
bridge, in the study of North American flora, and published many 
papers in the Proceedings of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. On the decease of the late Prof. Gray, Mr Watson be- 
came the curator of the Gray herbarium at Harvard. He made 
journeys of scientific interest to Guatemala and the far northwest. 

* * * 

I have already had occasion to allude to the peculiar condition 
of affairs in the picture trade, thanks to which most of the dealers 
are at daggers-drawn with the rest, while the picture drummers 
go to and fro in the land, cutting each other's throats commer- 
cially at every opportunity. Now that the Treasury Department's 
charge against Colonel Gross of smuggling pictures has been dis- 
missed, it is averred that the original information upon which the 
pictures were seized was furnished to the Customs officials by 
another dealer. At any rate, the Gross, like the Spiridon case, 
wound up in a fashion anything but creditable to the astuteness of 
the inspectors, whose diligent prosecution of it was so widely 
advertised in the newspapers. 

The facts in the Gross case appear to be that certain pictures 
which had been purchased by Mr. Gross in Paris early in the 
summer, were boxed and shipped to him a month or two after his 
return to the United States, by an agent in Paris. -At the last 
moment, it was found that one picture which had been ordered 
from the artist was not finished, and in its place was put another. 
This other was a G6r&me, called " The Lion in Ambush," which 
was one of several which Mr. Gross had purchased from a New 
York dealer in Paris. In shipping the box the agent neglected to 
change the title of the picture on the invoice for that of the one 
substituted for it. The case arrived in this city while Mr. Gross 
was in the west. It was entered and full duty paid on the invoice, 
through a broker. The case was not opened, apparently, even in 
the Custom House, and was shipped to the owner at Chicago, 
where it was broken and the substitution of the one picture dis- 
covered. The duty had been paid, however, although in the name 
of another picture. After failing to make out a case of smuggling, 
the Department endeavored to prove one of undervaluation, ap- 
parently on the ingenious plea that the pictures should pay duty 
not on what they cost in Paris, but on what they sold for here. 
This is indeed McKinleyism out-Heroding itself. 

* * * 

The case of the Rosa Bonheur seized at the Sturtevant House 
is a mysterious one, and raises the suspicion that some dealer 
must here have acted as informer, too. It would not appear that 
anyone else knew of the existence of the picture, unless it might 
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be Some private collector, who would not be likely to turn in- 
former. Altogether, it looks as if we should have some lively 
times in the trade before the war of jealous and rival interests is 
over, and white-winged Peace folds a united and happy family to 
her bosom.. 

. . * * JF 

In refutation of certain statements which have been made in 
connection with his recent difficulty with the Government, Mr. 
Gross positively affirms that he has never sold but two pictures by 
artists of the Barbizon school, and that both of these came with 
ample certification from leading dealers in this city. He makes a 
specialty of the works of. living artists, which he procures either 
from the artists themselves or from responsible dealers, whose 
guarantees are as convincing to him as his own knowledge, and 
he claims to be the most successful intermediary between the 
foreign artist and the American buyer of any importer of paint- 
ings in this country. 

Apropos of the paragraph in the last issue of The Collector 
alluding to Mr. Gross, I wish to state that this gentleman has pro- 
duced convincing evidence to me that these statements were most 
untrue and unjust. They were, in my case, based on other publi- 
cations and on heresay, and I am happy to make here the amende 
honorable which my mistake demands. From the references 
which Col. Gross has made me to distinguished amateurs, and 
which have been amply confirmed, it. seems to me that a great in- 
justice has been done him in this matter, and I hope that it may 
be rectified in other directions as cheerfully and completely as I 
would like to have it rectified here. Certainly the works which 
Mr. GroiS has sold to many of our foremost private collectors and 
public galleries attest to his judgment as a connaisseur in modern 
art, and to the value of his services to the public. I wish the 
Colonel the full measure of success which his energy and his 
enviable reputation merit. 

Documentary History of South Carolina 



OLD ENGLISH BOOKBINDINGS 



A MOVEMENT was set afoot last summer by ex-Mayor Courte- 
nay, of Charleston, looking to the procurement of transcripts 
of the very large collection of original documents relating to South 
Carolina in London, from the date of the -first grant of Charles I. 
to Sir Robert Heath. 4th of August, 1631, down to the opening of 
the Revolutionary war at the close of 1775, when the Royal Gover- 
nor, Campbell, took refuge on board the Tamer, in Charleston 
Harbor, on September 15 of that year. Mr. Courtenay associated 
with him ex-Attorney General C. R. Miles, Mr. I. L. Weber, 
author of the new school history of that State ; Mr. Jervey and 
Mr. Hinson, gentlemen of extensive reading, all actively interested 
in this important work. As a committee of the South Carolina 
Historical Society, these gentlemen successfully carried out the 
large work of having a canvass made in nearly all the thirty-five 
counties of the State, for signatures to a petition asking the 
General Assembly to undertake this work. It was thought a 
chimerical scheme, as the Legislative and State officers were 
largely "farmers and Alliance men." But the numerously-signed 
petitions, representing thousands of names, impressed the legis- 
lators, and with only slight opposition a bill was passed creating a 
permanent commission of five, and appropriating $4,000 to begin 
the work. 

Governor Tillman has been friendly to this great State work. 
Under the act of Assembly he was to appoint four citizens, who 
with the Secretary of State were to comprise the Historical Com- 
mission. This the Governor has just done, and so acceptably that 
even his political enemies warmly approve his action. The four 
citizens are the Chief Justice of the State, ex-Mayor Courtenay, 
Prof. R. M. Dans, of the South Carolina College, and W. C. 
Benet, a prominent lawyer of Abbeville County. These original 
documents, upon which the interest of the commission centres, 
are not only of great extent but rich in historic material. Of 
course these will be finally printed and go out to the whole 
country, adding most interesting chapters to American early his- 
tory. Ultimately will come the historian, who from these ample 
stores of fresh historical material, will give the country a true his- 
tory of the Province and Colony of South Carolina, which until 
this procuring of documents is finished has been, and is, quite im- 
possible. It is doubly interesting to record these facts, both for 
their own sake and to show what earnest effort and intelligent 
work will accomplish " away down south in Dixie." 



Mr. W. T. Evans, who has founded for the Water Color Society the prize 
of $300, is considering the question whether it might not be better to raise 
the sum to $500 and.take the picture for his private gallery. 



THE beautiful and useful art of bookbinding has been richly 
illustrated by the exhibition at the Burlington Fine Art's 
Club, in Savile Row, London. It contained a very large collec- 
tion, lent by many private owners, of books, manuscript and 
printed, from the eighth century to these latter years of the nine- 
teenth, superbly or elegantly bound in metal, wood, ivory, parch- 
ment,- leather, silk, velvet and other integuments, with ornamenta- 
tion of gilding, carving, enameling, jewelry and embroidery, by 
the most accomplished Italian, German, Dutch, French and Eng- 
lish artificers of successive periods. 

An example of Pynson, which attracted much attention, was a 
copy of the abridgement of the statutes, printed in 1499. Pynson 
was a native of Normandy, and was a pupil of Caxton's ; he worked 
in England from 1493 to 1529, and seems to have been specially 
favored by Henry VIII, as in the colophon of one of the editions of 
the statutes printed by him about 1 509, he says : — " By me, Richard 
Pynson, squyer and prenter to the Kynge's noble grace." Per- 
haps it is in accordance with this rank of "squyer" that he uses 
the helniet of an esquire over his monogram. 

This book is bound in wooden boards covered with sheepskin, 
and shows traces of where two clasps of leather have been. It is 
in excellent condition. On the obverse is the monogram R. P. on 
a shield, supported by two figures, surmounted by a helmet and 
mantling bearing a fillet and crest of a bird ; in the sky are nine 
stars and in the base a flower and leaf. Surrounding this central 
design is a handsome floral border, having in each of the two 
upper corners a bird, and between them a man shooting, probably 
with crossbow. Two figures of saints are at the base/each crowned 
and having an aureole , and near the lower right hand corner is 
the bust of a king, crowned and bearing a sceptre. On the reverse 
is a similar plan of decoration, the central panel in this case hav- 
ing in the centre a double rose, surrounded by a decorative 
arrangement of vine leaves, grapes and tendrils. The border is a 
graceful floral pattern and has an arabesque at each corner. 

Julian Notary was a Frenchman who worked at Westminster as 
early as 1498, and afterwards moved to the city. He used several 
forms of his initials on his bindings, and sometimes his name in 
full. Many books bound by Notary bear two stamps — the Royal 
coat of arms and the Tudor rose ; and the copy of Cicero's Tuscu- 
lan Orations, chosen as a type of his work, was printed for Jean 
Petit, at Paris, in the month of January, 1509. It is bound in 
beechen boards and covered in calf, sewn on leather bands, and 
having remains of clasps of leather fastened with brass, and was 
the property of Henry VIII. On the obverse of the book is the 
Royal coat of Henry VIII., the three fleur-de-lis of France quar- 
tered with the three lions of England, with the coats of St. George 
and the city of London in the upper part, flanked by the sun and 
moon. The supporters of the coat are the dragon and grey- 
hound already mentioned, and the ground is decorated in the 
upper half with stars and in the lower with plants of an elementary 
design. All these decorations have been cut on the stamp in the 
easiest possible way, but quite effectively and boldly. On the re- 
verse is a design with the Tudor rose in the . centre, inclosed by 
two ribands borne by angels On these ribands are the words : 

Hec Rosa virtutis do coelo missa sereno 
./Eternum florens regia sceptra feret. 

In the upper part of the stamp are again the coats of St. George 
and the city of London, with the sun and moon ; stars and plants 
decorate the ground work also in a similar way to that used on 
the stamp just described. In the base are the initials of the 
binder, and his curious device, with the initials repeated in the 
lower part of it. This device is often found used by different 
binders, and is supposed by some authorities to be a debased rep- 
resentation of the ancient symbol of the lamb and the flag. 

On larger books bearing the stamps of Julian Notary, both these 
stamps sometimes occur on the same side of the book, divided by 
a long panel bearing Tudor emblems and the initials L. R. and 
R. L., respectively tied together by a cord ; the rose, lion, port- 
cullis and pomegranate are all here. The portcullis was used by 
the Tudor family in reference to their descent from the House of 
beaufort, and was probably typical of the castle of De Beaufort, 
in Anjou, where John, grandfather of Henry VII, was born. 

In the bindings attributed to John Reynes, printer, stationer and 
bookbinder, who came to London about 1527, occur many in- 
stances of the curious shallow indentations, usually two in number 
and circular in form, the origin of which is still a matter of con- 
jecture. The most likely explanation is that the stamps in which 
these marks are found are cut in wood, and pegged down to a 
block with wooden pegs cut the reverse way of the grain ; these 



